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CLEANINGS 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 
Maxim Gorlky 
from New Masses 


The main theme of European and 
Russian literature of the nineteenth 
century is the individual as opposed to 
society, the state and nature. The chief 
reason which induced the individual to 
place himself in opposition to bourgeois 
society is the abundance of negative im- 
pressions which he obtained from it con- 
tradictory to his class ideals and traditions 
of life. The individual felt that these im- 
pressions were crushing him, retarding the 
process of his growth, and poorly under- 
stood his responsibility for the vulgarity, 
baseness and criminality of the foundations 
of bourgeois society. Jonathan Swift wrote 
for the whole of Europe, but the bourgeo sie 
of Europe believed that his satire was aimed 
at Britain alone. And in general, the re- 
belling individual, while criticizing the life 
of his society, rarely and very poorly 
realized his responsibility for the shameful 
practices of society. A profound and cor- 
rect understanding of social-economic 
causes was still more rarely the basic mo- 
tive of his criticism of the existing order. 
His criticism arose more often either from 
a perception of the hopelessness of his 
existence in the narrow, iron cell of capital- 
ism or by the striving to revenge himself 
for his failures in life, for its humiliation. 
And it may be said that when the indi- 
vidual turned to the working mass, he did 
it not for the sake of the interest of the 
mass, but in the hope that the working 
class, having destroyed bourgeois society, 
would insure for him freedom of thought 
and free choice of action. I repeat the 
basic and chief theme of pre-revolutionary 
literature was the drama of the individual, 
to whom life seems cramped, who feels 
himself superfluous in society, who seeks 
in it a convenient place for himself, and 
not finding it, suffers and perishes; or 
reconciles himself to a society hostile to 
him, or takes to drink or commits suicide. 

In our country, in the Union of Socialist 
Soviets, there must not, there cannot, be 
any superfluous people. Wide liberty to 
develop his capacities, gifts and talents is 
at the disposal of every citizen. One thing 
only is demanded of the individual: Be 
honest in your attitude to the heroic work 
of the creation of a classless society. 


ioe 
THE NEW FRONTIER 
Henry A. Wallace 
from The Saturday Review of Literature 


But the new frontiersman will be con- 
tinually seeking for his fellows those satis- 
factions which are mutually enriching. 
The nature of these satisfactions can only 
be faintly shadowed now. They exist in a 


land as strange and far as was America in 
1491. In this land of ageless desire we are 
all striving newcomers. It is not a mushy, 
sentimental frontier, but one of hard real- 
ities, requiring individual! and social disci- 
pline beyond that of the old frontiers. It 
lies within us and all about us. A great seer 
of the human heart who lived nineteen 
hundred years ago called it the kingdom of 
Heaven. He knew that the tiny spark of 
divine spirit found in each individual could 
be fanned into an all-consuming flame, an 
intense passion for fair play, man to man, 
and man to woman, in the little time that 
we are here. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
he spoke of the rules of the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The land beyond the new frontier will be 
conquered by the continuous social inven- 
tions of men whose hearts are free from 
bitterness, prejudice, hatred, greed, and 
fear; by men whose hearts are aflame with 
the extraordinary beauty of the scientific, 
artistic, and spiritual wealth now before us, 
if only we reach out confidently, together. 


* * 


STUDENTS ON THE MARCH 
Carleton Beals and E. K. James 
from Yale Review 

The students of Latin America are on 
the march. They are on the march towards 
new horizons. In Cuba last year they 
actually seized power. In Peru they seem 
on the verge of seizing power. Everywhere 
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they have political weight Nothing 
more significant in the countries to the}! | 
south of us than the rise of the variouz}) 
student movements tonationalimportance 
The students have flung themselves int 
battle for their aspirations and for the re} 
creation of their respective fatherlands}| b 
They carry guns, they organize, they brin 
new ideas and ideals; they are writing 
new literature, painting new pictures 
and shaking down governments. Th 
times have called them to action. Lati 
America is drifting rapidly from a colonial} 
and feudal era into the maelstrom of thé 

modern world. The countries that com-| 
pose it are seeking real national inde-| 
pendence, both political amd economic) 
In recent years they have hurried through 
a period of foreign financial penetration 
Now that the wave of false expansion has 
receded, the peoples of the south are be- 
ginning to take careful stock of their pre 
dicament; but instead of discouragement, 
they are discovering new faith in their 
future. 


AUTHORITY AND THE BIBLE 
from The British Weekly 


It is true that if we are hankering after 
some “authority” other than the authority} 
of Truth, of Absolute Fitness to our neces-! 


sities as these are perceived by the best} 


amongst us, and as they are recognized as} 
immediately true by all who become aware] 
of the Bible’s grave charges against thelP’ 
race, its terrible examples and illustrations} i 
of doom for nations and men who persistl 
in some known disobedience; if we are}j 
looking in the Bible for something which} 4 
shall save us from thinking, from choosing, || Mi 
from taking a course with our life in our}, 
hand; if by ‘authority’? we mean sonia 
thing which will make God a party to our | 
indolence, or a supporter of our nredoeaa 
nant prejudice,—the Bible does not protll 
vide such an authority, and never did, and 
never shall. 
* * 
FOR THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
from Public Opinion (London) 


The foliowing were sent in in connection | 
with a Wayside Pulpit competition in The 
Inquirer: | 

If you would create something, you 
must be something.—Goethe. | 

Idleness is only the refuge of weak minds, | 
and the holiday of fools.—Chesterfield. 

All wise work is mainly threefold in 
character. It is honest, useful and cheer- 
ful.— Ruskin. 

Train up a child in the way you should 
have gone yourself.— Spurgeon. 

Walk with hope or you walk backwards. 
—Devonshire Proverb. 

A person’s character is like a fence. It 
cannot be strengthened by whitewash.— || 
Anon. 

Failures are facts that prove a man has |IWe 
at least actually tried to be successful.— || 
Anon. 
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Rethinking Religious Pibetenn 


Rufus M. Jones 


Wi have rethought our mathematics, our 
economics, our tariffs, our foreign missions. 
The time is ripe—in fact, over-ripe—for 

[we us to rethink those deepest issues of life 

Phich affect its central significance. Among these 

deepest issues of life that need to be rethought, 

religious liberalism surely holds a prominent place, 
as a movement for the enlargement of life. Movements 


| which have had a long and honorable history are 


always in danger of being left to run on their gathered 
momentum, without any fresh reinforcements. Their 
prestige and their glorious inheritance from the past 
| raise the natural presumption in each new generation 
| that the movement now sacred with the memories 
of the noble dead who have been dedicated to it, is 
bound to go on moving without further concern. 


The Awakening Becomes a Retrospect 


But there is an immemorial tendency for a great 
awakening to become a retrospect. The creative 
vision which inaugurates an epoch becomes in time 
a cooled-off body of ideas. The glow and fervor of 
kindled souls slowly wane, and in their place comes a 
static system. The old miracle-producing trumpet is 
_ blown, the old magic slogans are repeated, but some- 


- how the old battles are not fought and won as they 


_ used to be. Something happens which slows the on- 
ward march. We wake up to discover that something 
has chilled the glowing optimism, something has 
lowered the note of expectancy. It is then, when that 
state of mind emerges, that rethinking becomes 
urgent. ‘Rethinking” is not necessary until a move- 
ment has slowed down and cooled at its extremities. 

Liberalism in a peculiar way from the very nature 
of the case is in danger of having its vision change into 
a retrospect. It came to birth with a battle program. 
- Its mission was to set free minds and souls that were 
hemmed in. It was a revolt against all forms of tra- 
ditional authoritarianism. It aimed to lift off yokes 
that were too heavy to be borne. It was eager to 
remove shackles, not from legs and arms, but from 
human spirits. It was in its essential significance a 
movement in behalf of freedom. A liberal is primarily 
a person who wants to “set at liberty those who are 
bound.’ He wants to “enlarge the empire of man’s 
spiritual estate.” In addition to that, he stands for 
the method of free inquiry, the right to think boldly 
and honestly. 


*Rethinking Religious Liberalism, the fourth Unification 
_ Address, given on the Arthur E. Pearson Foundation, was de- 
livered at the International Congress of Religious Liberals held 
in Copenhagen. 


Well, when the specific battle is won, what is 
easier or more natural than to rest in the glory of the 
famous victory? The particular issue becomes a fait- 
accompli. The great stream of life sweeps on, but the 
liberal who has won his fight is always in danger of 
being left in a back-wash, in a dead end. He is always 
in danger of being a disciple of Lot’s wife. He can 
shake off “the heavy and weary weight” transmitted 
from the past, but can he accomplish the still greater 
task of creatively shaping the future, which can be 
done only by those who are living in the current of the 
central stream of life, not by those who are backward- 
looking or are stranded on a mid-way shoal? 

It is just now a bad moment for liberals. It is the 
open season for hunting and trapping all types of them. 
I found not long ago this news item in a provincial 
Canadian paper: “Sam Higgins was accidentally shot 
yesterday while hunting. One of the wounds is pro- 
nounced to be fatal, but his friends will be glad to 
hear that the other wounds are not considered danger- 
ous.’ There are many persons today who think that 
liberalism has received at least one mortal wound and 
many less dangerous ones. 

There is another story which has a fine applica- 
tion now to the plight of the poor hunted liberal. A 
college girl was recently visiting a silver fox farm in 
the West, where she was greatly impressed with the 
beauty of the fur of the foxes. “‘How often do you 
skin them?” she naively asked. “Well,” the owner 
of the farm replied, ‘‘we used to skin them once a 
month, but it made them nervous. So now we skin 
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them only once a year! 


‘““Worm-ezaten with Liberalism’’ 

To show that these two illustrations are not 
altogether beside the mark, let me quote the words of 
T. S. Eliot, of London, which express a somewhat 
characteristic attitude of this present generation of 
youth. This interesting poet and literary critic re- 
cently said: “Our present-day society is worm-eaten 
with liberalism.”’ There you have a keen writer and 
thinker, speaking for the new generation. He uses his 
pen as a deadly weapon, and though the wound he 
makes with it may not be quite mortal, his words, 
revealing an existing state of mind, will at least make 
liberals feel nervous. 

Eliot’s pen-shot is polite and gentle compared 
with the fiery darts that are aimed at liberals by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and other leaders of radical thought, both 
in England and America. They think of liberal views 
as soft and mushy. They want something hard to bite 
on. They much prefer the stern apocalyptic message 
of the darker prophets, the pessimism of Koheleth, 
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the vertical dividing line of ‘‘crisis theology,’’ to this 
thin food for babes which they impute to liberals. 
“Tiberalism’”’ for these stern men means shallow diag- 
nosis of social diseases. It denotes expansive senti- 
mentality, uncritical faith in progress, naive idealism; 
in a word, inability to see facts as they really are and 
as by the nature of things they must be. There is a 
loud ery today for realism and the liberal must heed 
it. The thin optimism of old-fashioned liberalism is 
well scored in Hilaire Belloe’s little poem: 

I said to heart 

How goes it? 

Heart replied 

Right as a Ribstone Pippin, 

But ii led. 

It won’t quite do to scorn this onslaught of the 
new radicals against the liberals. It is a more deadly 
onset than that old one now nearly spent made by the 
conservatives. The liberal always stands in bad 
perspective. The radicals see him over in the dead-end 
with the unmoving conservatives, and the conserva- 
tives see him in bad fellowship with the unshorn 
radicals. 

Liberalism, if it is to have a signal future, must 
have a well matured philosophy of life, it must have a 
program to be accomplished, and it must reveal a 
propulsive dynamic which is powerful enough to 
change the line of march and to bring into play new 
energies to live by. But above everything one must 
insist that liberalism is first of all a spirit, an attitude, 
a state of mind, rather than a body of ideas. Liberals 
are not known by their conformity to a set of views, 
or by their fidelity to a system of thought. They are 
known rather by their loyalty to the unending pursuzt 
of truth and by their obedience to the enlarging vision 
of the soul. What Henri Bergson has happily called 
“‘open religion,” by which he means religion kept vital 
by fresh contact with the central stream of life, is 
typically the religion of a genuine liberal. The befitting 
frame and temper of mind for a liberal is that attitude 
now so characteristic of a great scientist, the determi- 
nation to be free from prejudices, to seek, to find, and 
not to settle down upon any frontier already won. 


An Inadequate Philosophy of Life 


Religious liberalism in the epoch of its birth was 
powerfully influenced by the rationalism of the age 
of enlightenment. That was beyond question a world- 
shaking movement. It broke down age-old super- 
stitions. It set minds free. It looked straight at facts. 
Truth was to be emancipated from tradition and 
inherited faiths, and from the dominance of emotions. 
Man’s unique trait, rationalism held, is reason. 
Religion, therefore, must be pruned of its wilder 
growths and be brought within the bounds of pure 
reason. This was no doubt a liberating tendency. It 
ended many outgrown tyrannies. But at the same 
time this rationalism was too thin for the whole rich 
life of man. It left the soul gasping for breath. It 
produced striking reactions and revolts in the direction 
of romanticism and in various forms of mysticism. It 
was an inadequate philosophy of life. 

The new liberalism cannot flourish on the basis 
of that stark, thin “rationalism” of the past. It is as 
unreal as the Jabberwock. Man’s true and essential 
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nature includes vastly more than his capacity | 
describe and explain, more than his power to categoriz¢ 
facts. The moment he lives and acts he reveals prefer; 
ences and values and brings ideals into play. His 
loyalties, his sentiments, his aspirations, are as in+ 
herently a part of his being as are his logic or his 
categories. A true liberalism must deal with man as a 
whole, not with a truncated and reduced “reason.” | 

It is no less true that the liberalism of the future 
must be positive rather than merely negative. It 
must have affirmations as well as denials. There aré 
times when the most important task in hand is a 
severe stripping away of antiquated survivals from 
the past. But the stripping process must be only a 
preparation for creative construction. It is impossible 
to live in a vacuum, or to keep house in the rooms of 
the mind that are “empty, swept, and garnished.’ 
There is a well-known story of a woman who was 
found, in the fourteenth century, going about the 
streets of Strasbourg with a pail of water in one hand 
and a blazing torch in the other. She was asked to 
explain her strange symbolism. “I am going to put out 
hell fire with the pail of water,” she said, ‘and with 
the torch I am going to burn up Heaven, so that men 
will stop pretending to love God because of their fear 
of Hell or of their desire for the joys of Heaven.” 


A Genuine Liberalism 


It is all very well to eliminate these crude utili- 
tarian incentives from religion. But what urge does 
one propose as a substitute for the ancient ones? 
There can be no great philosophy of life constructed 
on the foundation of mere negations. It is not what 
peradventure one does not believe that matters most, 
but what fiery positive faith dominates one’s soul. 
It seems to me, then, that a genuine liberalism, of the 
type that can minister to the whole condition of man’s 
being, must take into account, must reckon with, 
everything that is essential to his full nature as a man. 
The old abstractions of rationalism, such as, for 
instance, ‘‘all men are free and equal individual units,”’ 
seem to us now to be absurd. We cannot think of a 
person as an isolated wnit. Every person, if he is to be 
a person at all, is embedded in the larger life of a 
group. He is “conjunct’’ with an environment of 
persons who are indispensable to his life and _ his 
development. He finds himself and can find himself 
only in and through the groups that are vital to him— 
a family, a school, a team, a church, a club, a state, 
a country. He receives through his groups what the 
past has transmitted. He takes over from his social 
environment his speech, his stock of ideas, his mental 
climate, the material for the formation of his ideals, 
for the culture of his imagination, and for the disci- 
pline of his conscience. 

But he does not, he cannot, live unto himself. 
He is a great receiver of gifts, but he must also give. 
Sheer egoism is as unreal as pure altruism is. If, there- 
fore, we are going to take account of what is essential 
to the full nature of man, we must all the time reckor 
with the fact that he isa living member of an organism. 
not an wndividual unit living on his own. Humar 
society 1s as necessary for his well-being as oxygen is 
And he cannot truly receive if he does not truly give 
Self-sacrifice which seemed to the thin rationalis: 
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irrational, is as normal a feature of the life of a person 
as self-development is. There can be no rich life with- 
out great loyalties which are costly. 

The old-fashioned dualism of ego and alter does 
not in truth hold, nor is the fact of struggle for existence 
as a way of life any more true than is the corresponding 
fact of costly struggle for the life of others. Life could 
not go on with either of those strands of life eliminated. 
| The type of man that rationalism and early liberalism 
| . were dealing with in their formulations does not really 
exist anywhere in the world of nowand here, any more 

than a dinosaur does. It is an imaginary creation. 
The real man with whom we have our dealings is 
vitally inter-related with others in an organic group, 
interwoven with the whole temporal past of the race, 
influenced at every point by the prevailing social 
drifts and expectations of the time, so that his true 
welfare as well as his soul’s salvation can be properly 
considered only in terms of the wider, larger whole, of 
which he is an indivisible member. 


“‘The Ego-centric Predicament’’ 

If this view of life is sound, then emotions, in- 
stinetive tendencies, sentiments and binding loyalties 
are just as essential to an intelligent personal life as is 
pure reason. That dualism disappears, too,—the 
dualism between reason and the so-called non-rational 
factors of life. There is no such thing as reason-in-a- 
vacuum, pure reason, unaffected- by aims, interests, 
hopes and aspirations, nor is there any hwman emotion, 
aim or purpose that is not to some degree “‘rational- 
ized.” 

It is extremely difficult—not quite to say im- 
possible—to see how there can be any intelligible 
ground or explanation for genuine religion if one 
begins with a sharp dualism of the divine and the 
human. The reason for not using the word “‘impossible”’ 
in this connection is of course the fact that religion can 
be thought of, as has often been done, as a super- 
natural addendum. When the only word of explana- 
tion which can be used is “miracle,” then, of course, 
religion is wholly withdrawn from the area of experi- 
ence and from the field of interpretation. On that 
basis religion is an inscrutable mystery, and can only 
be referred to what used to be called ‘‘the cloud of 
unknowing.” No person who can rightly be called a 
liberal will, I am sure, be found holding that position. 
Intelligibility should, I think, be taken to be a mark 
of liberalism. 

But it seems to me just as difficult to get any 
genuine ground for religion on the human side alone,— 
that is, on the basis of subjective psychology. The 
moment one’s research is confined to subjective proc- 
esses of consciousness there is no way of getting out 
of “the ego-centric predicament.” That way of 
restriction not only ends religion as a significant fea- 
ture of life, it obliterates the reality of all values, and 
it empties knowledge of all validity. To cut apart 
subjective processes of consciousness from objective 
realities and to treat them in isolation is to busy one’s 
self with a pure abstraction, as one might assume a 
board with only one side. It is a case of a grin without 
a face. It is of course easy enough to disprove the 
objective reality of religion if one begins by eliminating 
it from the field that is being studied. Liberals ought 
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not to be caught in that trap with that “bait for fool 
gudgeons.”’ Neither one of these two approaches sup- 
plies a connecting link between us and the Object we 
seek. In one case there is a mighty Bridge-head on the 
other side with no span to our finiteshore. Inthe other 
case there is a feeble bridge-head out from our shore, 
but with no span to the yonder side. Neither proposal 
will satisfy a person of truly liberal spirit. The very 
word “religion” means a binding together. 

Religious consciousness per se is constituted. by the 
relationship of a subject confronted by an object. The 
two aspects are united in an indivisible whole. The 
transcendent aspect of consciousness is not superadded 
as an afterthought. It belongs inherently to the very 
pulse of the consciousness itself. To be self-conscious 
is to be self-transcendent. All consciousness is an 
appeal to something more, and the moment the sub- 
ject-object level of consciousness is attained, the 
“object”’ is just as essential to it as the “subject’’ is. 
To cut them apart and to treat one of the halves as 
real and the other half as though it were smuggled in, 
is to misunderstand the true nature of consciousness. 
It is to miss what is essential to experience. It is 
possible of course to make a mistake as to what object 
is actually present on a specific occasion, but it is not 
possible to have a state of self-consciousness which 
alms at no object whatever. 

Man is religious because he finds himself in 
conscious relationship to transcendant reality, that is, 
to an over-world which feels akin to himself. Re- 
ligion through the ages bears an unwavering testimony 
to the junction of the above and the below, the eternal 
and the temporal. But the eternal is not beyond or 
after the temporal. It does not begin where our time- 
clock stops. Our time island is at many points in 
contact with the over-world of eternity, and our 
temporal and visible world cannot be made completely 
intelligible without reference to the More which 
explains it. 

That brief nutshell of a philosophy of life seems 
to me to offer a sound and an intelligent basis for a 
liberal man’s faith. 


The Religion of Life 


The program which emerges from such a faith 
as that will obviously focus upon a religion of life. 
But ‘‘religion of life’ is not something starkly ““human- 
istic.”’ I have been, throughout my paper, protesting 
against the tendency to put time and eternity into 
sundered compartments as though one ended where 
the other began. There can be no satisfying religion of 
life which is not interpenetrated with eternal sig- 
nificance. We must get a touch of eternity into our 
life, into our work, into our art, into our poetry, and 
above all into our religion. But that does not mean 
that we are aiming at a triumphant attainment which 
we expect to secure after death. It is not a title clear 
to mansions in the skies we are seeking. It is not 
“another worldly” focus of attention which concerns 
us. It is rather an insight, a vision, a faith which 
reaches through the temporal and which enables one 
to live here and now in the power and dominion of 
eternal realities, no less real than the things we see and 
handle. 

(To be continued) 
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Can Our Integrity Be Saved? 


Dale DeWitt 


(| of maintaining one’s personal integrity was 


y 
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an) HERE has been no age in which the problem 


not a serious one to the sensitive and intelli- 

4} gent person with ideals. But there are many 
evidences that the problem is extraordinarily difficult 
in these rather terrifying days of social transformation. 
This is true for those who seek spiritual help and for 
those who are supposed to give it. So insistent is the 
question that it is asked in two distinct senses. It is 
asked in a seeking sense and in a despairing sense. 
Many are sincere in the search for their integrity, 
and many have given up and are content to ask the 
question out of cynical despair. 

Our contemporary scene is full of circumstances 
in which people find themselves disturbed and torn 
spiritually. Certain problems stand out. In the 
political and business world a far more widespread 
and complicated corruption than people thought 
possible is evident today. This is so penetrating that 
all are indirectly touched by it. Those who are not 
caught up in it in at least some indirect participation 
have their morals slightly soiled by the conclusion 
that not much can be done about it. This very in- 
difference is attained at a cost to personal integrity, 
and it must leave an inner uneasiness. 

In a similar fashion the problem of earning a 
living leaves its mark. Harning a living is so difficult 
today that people are pressed to do work of which 
they do not approve or in which they are not interested. 
In either case the explanation that this cannot be 
helped does not quite satisfy the soul. This problem 
literally faces millions of people today, apart from 
those who must continue to be unhappy in unemploy- 
ment. 

Then there is a large classification of difficulties 
which are the result of what might be described as the 
war between living in the new world and the old one. 
Every thinking person is in some trouble at this point, 
and the younger generation particularly. This is one 
of the several times in history when people have had 
to live through the period of an old world passing 
away and a new one being born. One is constantly 
being faced with the choice of which to try to live in. 
As a matter of fact if one is alert he must live in both, 
and this inevitably creates spiritual tension. The 
frequent tug between children and parents is an 
illustrative experience. Many young people feel that 
most of their lives have to be lived in the beginnings 
of a new world, and it seems right for them to embrace 
new attitudes even though it is with the disapproval 
of their elders. If they do what is wrong they are 
divided in conscience, and if they do what is right 
they are divided in their loyalties. If one loves a 
person it hurts to have to disagree with him funda- 
mentally. 

Again, there are difficult situations constantly 
arising, such as the dilemma which existed for many 
people during prohibition. They believed that the 
right to drink moderately was fundamental and worth 
maintaining. If they maintained it as a protest they 
found they had to support bootleggers in order to do 
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so. Very few who drank during prohibition wer€ 
quite at ease about it. Al 

These problems are general. For the minister 
there are many specific ones. Where is the minister 
with a social conscience who likes to take as even a 
small part of his salary money from those who merely; 
postpone persecution until the severe social issue rises, 
or from those who stay in the church simply because 
they do not catch quite fully the implications of his 
pulpit message? And where is the minister who is not, 
disturbed that he can talk frankly with some of his 
people and not with others? The fact that this may 
involve a question of tact for the sake of the organl- 
zation rather than simple honesty is not sufficient. 
spiritual medicine. Many other specific problems| 
might be added to these. 

Personal integrity has been used here in a sense 
not identical with honesty, though honesty is to a 
large extent involved. The question of integrity is 
that of feeling oneself whole, a united personality, not. 
torn apart. This is larger than a moral question, al- 
though its severity is most distinct on moral points 
frequently. It is in very essence a spiritual problem. 
It is important in the deepest sense. Psychologists are 
unanimous in their clinical experience that the loss 
of a sense of integrity is one of the larger factors in 
creating serious mental difficulty. It is not only an 
important question, but it is one that cannot be 
escaped by those whose intelligence responds to the 
world they live in. Only to the naive, undisturbed 
person or the skilled pretender does personal integrity 
fail to be a problem. 

Any frank statement of the spiritual difficulties 
of our day must appear discouraging without further 
comment, and so in this case. But as we turn from the 
scene of the emotional and intellectual experiences 
which are so common and look for the answer, we can 
find a rather unusually encouraging picture of the 
possibilities of attaining a reasonable personal integrity. 
It can be safely said that in spite of the personally 
upsetting forces that lie around us there never was a 
time when the chance to achieve personal integrity 
was so great or so tangible. For today we are in a 
position to face our personal attitudes and actions 
with a greater knowledge of life and ourselves. Never 
did we have the materials for forging our personal 
integrity with the certainty of today. There are three 
special sources of aid toward personal integrity which 
the modern person can have, and which are relatively 
new. 

The first of these is the method of science. Since 
the coming of science we have at our service for the 
first time in history a way of being fully objective. 
Generally when we think of science it is in terms of its 
achievements in the line of actual discovery. But this 
is not really science. Science is a method and it is a 
method of objectivity. The only truly non-biased, 
unprejudiced experience mankind has ever had is to 
be found here. Certain it is that the method has extra 
importance because it offers a chance for personal 
integrity that is totally new to man and just beginning 
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to be realized. It offers a discipline in being fair minded 
and honest with self and facts. Professor Bridgeman 
of Harvard has emphasized this in an unusually 
important paragraph. He says: 


Once the scientific worker has started living the 
life of intellectual honesty, perhaps in no other spirit 
than as the condition of success in a field which has 
aroused his interest, he finds growing within him the 
realization that he is in possession of something more 
than merely a tool by which he may get the right 
answers. The ideal of intellectual honesty comes to 
make a strong emotional appeal; he finds something 
fine in the selflessness involved in rigorously carrying 
through a train of thought careless of personal impli- 
cations; he feels a traitor to something deep within 
him if he refuses to follow out logical implications 
because he sees that they are going to be unpleasant; 
and he exults that he belongs to a race which is capable 
of such emotions. Intellectual honesty appears to such 
a worker as the last flowering of the genius of humanity, 
the culmination of a long cultural history. 


Professor Bridgeman goes on to comment that 
there is an increasing number of people who are 


} experiencing this thing and are leavening society with 
H it. 


It must of course be a minority. This does not 
mean that only faithful scientists can be intellectually 
honest, but it does mean that those who are concerned 
must use the general approach and method of science 
if they are to be intellectually honest. 

This then is the first way we may re-collect our 


_ personal integrity—learning the method and spirit of 
' science so that we shall know whether or not we have 
/ used it with respect to any intellectual inquiry. We 


must know when we reach a view or an attitude on 
any matter of fundamental importance whether we 
have arrived at it by our desires and our wishes to 
reach the decision most pleasant to us, or by an objec- 
tive method in which we have laid our prejudices aside. 

This whole matter has important implications 
for religion, since for the most part holding to religion 
as it is known historically and as it exists today is 
incompatible with intellectual honesty. Much of it 
sounded plausible before the days of science when the 
premises were not subject to scrutiny. Now the honest 
thinker must find himself enmeshed in the inescapable 
alteration of religion, and is as a result of his honesty 
frequently the butt of persecution. Whatever else 
happens to him though, he now knows he has a way to 
personal integrity that he can have confidence in. 
This is an immeasurable assurance, and ultimately 
religion must change under the force of such a situation. 

A second source we have for achieving integrity 
is the field of psychology. By the findings of psychology 
we are learning how we are put together emotionally 
and intellectually. We are learning to understand our- 
selves. The admonition ‘‘know thyself’ is becoming 
possible for the first time in history. We can now find 
out what is bogus and unhealthy in our practices, our 
habits of thinking and living. By mental hygiene it is 
possible to live spiritually healthier lives. One special 
thing we get from this field is of immense help in 
securing inner honesty. This is the knowledge about 
rationalization, the simple expedient almost univer- 
sally used to deceive ourselves. By it we find reasons 
for thinking what we wish to think, whether it is right 


or not. By our reasons we try to make our attitudes 
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right. This device might be considered a means of 
attaining a shallow, surface integrity, and the extent to 
which it is used indicates the deep need for a sense 
of personal integrity. But it fails when one has learned 
its falsity. It is seen to be the reverse of honest think- 
ing. Psychology has taught us in everyday terms to 
what a vast extent we rationalize and how dangerous 
and troublesome this process is. Thus through psy- 
chology we have another tool for achieving integrity. 

The third advance which has made personal 
integrity more definitely possible today than in the 
past is in the field of moral theory. In the past it was 
thought possible to know exactly what was right and 
what was wrong. Then one had only to choose. Good 
and evil were absolute and specific. Modern moral 
theory does not admit this. There is a great deal of the 
element of relativity in the thought of today on moral 
matters. We cannot live sheltered lives, and we have 
to compare the various existing ideas of right and 
wrong. If we believe in absolute right and wrong we 
have to decide which of the systems we shall accept. 
They diler greatly, but each claims to be right. Amore 
satisfactory moral theory builds on the idea that we 
should try our best to avoid as much evil as possible; 
that we balance evil by constructive good wherever 
possible; and we try to do good in such a way that we 
shall not have to participate in evil again. It is under- 
stood that owing to the complexities of social life we 
cannot escape doing some evil. For instance, by abso- 
lute right one would not pay taxes in support of a 
corrupt government and thus help the dominant 
crooked party to stay in power. This idea is consistent 
with older concepts. But it is not practical unless one 
feels called upon to be a martyr on this particular 
matter and to sacrifice the welfare of one’s family. 
And as an approach to the solution it leads to moral 
futility and indifference in many fields. 

The answer, and the only answer that can be 
given, to the greatly felt problem of personal integrity 
is that it can today be successfully faced. It is a most 
encouraging answer to anyone interested in under- 
taking the process. It may not be a final or perfect 
answer, but it is a rewarding answer. Itis probably not 
possible for anyone who lives thoughtfully to be once 
and for all free from being divided spiritually, and 
there are always times when one must be torn in loy- 
alties and uncertain in attitudes. But through the 
means mentioned above one may find a path in which 
he can have confidence, and by which he may attain 
a kind of inner peace with himself which is so lacking 
today. To have failed to a degree when we have done 
our best in the game of life by a method that is helpful 
and does get results, is to have satisfaction with one- 
self and with life. To have failed because of confusion 
or by following an outworn method will always leave 
us unsettled. Thus it is that the spiritual significance 
of method becomes important beyond exaggeration. 
As methods of living these sources of integrity are 
appropriately important to religion, for they offer a 
way to a basic kind of personal salvation. Righteous- 
ness, love, truth, beauty, sympathy and understanding 
are all involved in the method of science, the knowledge 
of oneself, and modern moral theory. These latter form 
no substitute for religion. They are a part and an 
indispensable part of true religion. 
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IN THE SOCIAL CHAOS 

ARTY cleansing’ has recently become a familiar 

P phenomenon in the political life of many 

countries. ‘The methods employed are fre- 
quently abhorrent to civilized feeling, but the object 
accomplished may have much to be said for it. In 
Russia, “the Party’ is rigidly limited to two and 
one half million members, and only those who are true 
blue (or rather, red) Communists are permitted to re- 
main within it. The purpose is to maintain an ef- 
fective, zealous force in the midst of Russian society 
for the education of the people in communist ideals. 

The early Christian Church had its “‘party cleans- 
ings,’ and a relic of these still lingers into our day. 
Such cleansings concerned, however, issues of no sig- 
nificance today, and were conducted on the rejected 
principle of theoretical theological agreement. I raise 
the question whether “‘cleansings’”’ within the Chris- 
tian Church, conducted on a different principle from 
that which underlay the old heresy hunting, is not 
needed to revitalize the church and enable it to serve 
society effectively. 

We Unitarians have prated that our bond of 
fellowship is the modernly approved one of purpose, 
and yet how many of us have any vivid awareness of 
a purpose other than the amiable one of being gen- 
erally good and vaguely serviceable to our fellows? 
More broadly, how many Christian Churches have any 
conception of themselves as a selected, organized group 
within society, not of the world but to defy the world 
for some clear-cut purpose? The zeal for numbers 
has swept into the church an indiscriminate mass of 
the respectably worldly, who enjoy music and the say- 
ing of prayers, but are utterly unconverted concerning 
any purpose that might be identified with the church 
historically, from the day when Jesus began the 
cleansing by declaring ‘““He who is not with me is 
against me.’”’ Asa result, when the church meets and 
any question arises, such as, for instance, ‘‘war and 
peace,” all that one hears is the wrangling of the 
voices of the world, with the hesitant, fearful, com- 


promising views which one would expect in a socii 
club. Is it any wonder that the church is impoter 
as a revolutionary force in society? And as a const 
quence has the church any excuse for continuing? | 

To define the objectives of the Christian Churck 
which was organized around the idea of the kingdon 
of God, and then to engage in strenuous party cleans 
ing, seems to me to be the imperative duty if we hav, 
not already given up the church as lost. To do s¢ 
will greatly reduce the numbers of “those who profes 
and call themselves Christians.’’ Some churches ma; 
utterly pass out of existence. But to do so, will at th 
same time recreate the church as a vigorous, fightin. 
force against the powers of confusion and darkness 
The “statesman,” the ‘‘politician,”’ and the “lobbyist 
have us, because all these count themselves in the in 
stitution of religion, and have never heard that wha. 
they do in the capitals of the world is in flat contradic 
tion to what they profess to do when they associat. 
themselves with “the body of their Lord.” Tha 
body does not realize its own purpose clearly enoug! 
to tell them so in unmistakable turns. More and mor 
it tends to say, ‘Come in on your own terms just s 
that we can count you.”’ Thus the church loses it: 
identity in the world. 

John Howland Lathrop. 


ok * 


A NEW DAY FOR LIBERAL RELIGION 


T must be evident to every observing mind that < 
new day is dawning, if it has not already dawned 
for liberal religion. With the statement of Charle: 

Clayton Morrison in his recent sermon at the Pastors 
Institute in Chicago, Ill., I heartily agree: “I dare t 
believe,’ he said, concerning the crisis in Christianity 
“that the night is far spent and that the dawn is near 
and with the dawn there will come, I do believe, the 
great revealment that this Christianity of ours is true.’ 
By “this Christianity of ours’? he means, not the ole 
Protestantism with its emphasis on the inner life o: 
the individual and what he believes, but what has beer 
called the new Protestantism: with its emphasis on the 
social life. 

It is this liberal religion whose day is dawning 
We see it in the recent organization of the Free Churck 
Fellowship, calling upon all liberal minds to unite, anc 
the more recent gathering of the religious liberals ot 
the world at Copenhagen. Another evidence of the 
new day for liberal religion is the consecration o! 
groups of our younger minsters to the discovery of the 
truth at the heart of religious liberalism, and then thei 
going up and down the country preaching the trutk 
they have discovered. To my mind another evidence 
of the dawning day for our liberal church is the stres: 
being laid upon the application of religious principles— 
justice, peace, and good will—to daily living both by 
individual men and women and society as a whole 
We call it social action, but I prefer to call it living 
with God. 

Living with God means not only worshiping 
Him in church on Sunday, but working with Him al 
the other days of the week. 

The new day that I see for liberal religion is th 
presence in the sanctuary on Sunday of the house 
keeper, the storekeeper, the office clerk, the schoo 


teachers, college professors, the operatives in our 
factories, and the farmers from their fields, thronging 
our churches to thank God with gladness in their 
hearts for the work He has given them to do and for 
the strength to do it, not merely to make money but 
to make men and women glad to be alive. In the new 
day dawning for liberal religion all will be working 
together with God to banish from this world ignorance, 
error, poverty, pain, and all manner of misery. 
James C. Duncan. 
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MERCHANTS OF LIFE 


ay N these days of mind-straining and heart-straining 

activities there is great need of careful allocating 
| of our time and effort for the purpose of obtaining 
our greatest potential strength, and for putting it to 
»work where it will do the most good. Thinking people 
are evaluating everything about them with a care and 
discernment never exercised before. Not only do they 
examine their money income and expenditures with 
a steady, scheming eye, but every activity and or- 
‘ganization in which they participate. Rightfully they 
-come to the point where they examine the church and 
their relationship to it—what it costs them in time, 
‘money and effort; how much they get out of it per- 
sonally, and how much it really contributes to the 
‘stability and progress of the society in which they 
live. 


Answering these questions puts churches on the 
defensive. Our great need is positive affirmations of 
what we stand for, live for, and work for. 

We are hearing much today of sinister gentlemen 
‘dealing in munitions and arms. In sharp contrast 
the liberal church seeks to make men “merchants of 
life.’ We are, to use the language of the mart, a 
'cooperative enterprise composed of research men, 
‘manufacturers, distributors and salesman of integrity 
unlimited. More than this, we are enthusiastic con- 
‘sumers of our own product, and it is because we have 
‘found this product to be the real elixir of life for us, 
that we are anxious to share it with others. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we can offer no bargains. The in- 
‘tegrity and costliness of our product make “mark- 
‘down sales” impossible. 

By integrity we mean this: We seek the best in 
everything we undertake. This is at once the exact- 
ing qualification for admission to our fellowship and the 
genius of our effectiveness. Although at first it may 
not be an abiding passion, our increasing experience 
‘makes it that. This is so for many reasons. First of 
lall, self-respect, the cornerstone of every satisfactory 
life, is impossible without having a worth-while self 
‘to respect, and no man can respect himself unless he 
‘seeks the highest and best in everything he approaches 
-and undertakes. He must constantly seek to give the 
whole energies of his mind and heart to each task before 
‘him. Then only can he experience self-respect which 
satisfies. Second, any man who continually gives 
‘and receives second and third best efforts becomes 
‘dulled to what is truly fine and important. His taste 
is dangerously damaged, for living on this lower plane 
the becomes more easily discontented with life and 
careless of its great realities. The feeling of having 
“Sust missed” the real satisfactions of life haunts him 
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and plagues him. He gathers illusions about life 
which cut him off from the great truths which alone 
can satisfy the soul of man. It is only when men seek 
persistently the highest and best that they can main- 
tain a real grip on life, and escape becoming tired, con- 
fused, and disillusioned people. 

This is the central objective in the mission of 
liberal religion and we are grouped together in our 
churches primarily for this purpose, and find our 
corporate life indispensable for achieving this goal. 
We find this approach the sure road to all the highest 
and deepest satisfactions life affords. It is the road to 
a meaningful faith in God, and a meaningful faith in 
the purpose of life for man. Our church is eager to 
proclaim to the world that this work and purpose of 
our church-life not only answers the deepest longings 
in the human heart, but is the only guarantee of 
building that spiritual integrity without which civi- 
lization must fail. 

Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 


LIBERALISM AND THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC 


PROMINENT Quaker makes the following 

statement in a recent letter: “‘I intend to remain 

liberal even toward people who have become 
illiberal.”” He was answering criticisms of his own 
attitude and that of a peace organization with which 
he was connected, for not indulging in violent con- 
demnation of the Nazi policies in Germany, with many 
of which he disagreed. He preferred rather, as he said, 
to take the attitude of “‘resolute liberalism.”’ His belief 
was based not only on the Quaker and Christian theory 
of non-resistance, but also on a very practical assump- 
tion, which history bears out, that the best way to 
bring about desirable changes in a social system, Nazi 
or other, is ‘‘a relaxation of foreign hostility and a 
resulting liberation of internal criticism.” 

Liberals are constantly accused of being imprac- 
tical idealists. That they are idealists we must admit; 
that they are impractical is at least open to question. 
They are told that they encourage evil, and that force 
in this world is after all ultimate. It is this very doc- 
trine, however, which has brought things to their 
present pass. After nineteen hundred years of Chris- 
tianity we are still unaware of the worldly wisdom of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Liberalism cannot be confined to theology. To be 
consistent it must be practiced in every walk of life. 
That it is difficult to practice we all know. It means 
a reversal of our age-long training and tradition. [| 
sometimes feel that that is what Jesus meant when 
he said, “‘In order to enter the kingdom of Heaven man 
must be born again.’ At least it seems to be a logical 
application of his thought to twentieth-century 
conditions. The real test of our liberalism comes in 
being liberal even to ideas which we do not approve 
and people whom we do not like. Incidentally, as we 
attempt to be liberal and understanding, we may often 
find that these ideas and people are not entirely wicked. 

The teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, if followed, 
would bring about a fundamental change in our 
attitudes not only in our ideals but in their working 
out in practical policies. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“A MYSTICAL EXTRAVAGANZA” 

“Why Two Worlds?’’ By F. Sidney 
Mayer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincoit 
Company. 267 pp. $2.00. - 

If I were to attempt to describe this 
book in one word, I should eall it an ex- 
travaganza. The author must be definite- 
ly classified as a mystic, although he brings 
to his aid a mass of information and ob- 
servations, sometimes astute, to implement 
his mysticism. He holds Love to be the 
basic principle of Reality. This principle 
of Love when it becomes active, consti- 
tutes Life, which manifests itself on the 
three levels of existence of the physical, 
the mental, and the spiritual. In each of 
these levels of existence it works as a 
cooperative or integrating principle, thus 
establishing a body of truth. The soul of 
man ascends progressively from the lower 
levels of existence to the kingdom of 
Heaven, which is the realm of pure spirit, 
pure ideas, and ultimate values. 

The subtitle of the book, “The relation 
between physical and spiritual realities,” 
is however quite unjustified. Despite 
frequent declarations that man must ad- 
vance from the lower levels of existence 
and mind to the higher, the relation is not 
defined. For the dominant idea of the 
book is that the three levels of existence 
are parallel and wholly independent. The 
physical is merely the symbol of or out- 
ward shell of the spiritual, the pure psyche 
intuits or creates ideas without any refer- 
ence to their exemplification in actual fact. 
The soul of man has its own spiritual or- 
ganism with which it can “clothe itself” 
when separated from the body at death. 

These few references are, however, but 
so many items from a book which, un- 
fortunately like so many mystical writings, 
presents a maze of detail and fantasy which 
is unorganized and all but incomprehen- 
sible. 

Andrew Banning. 


BS ok 


WHY THE GOSPELS WERE 
WRITTEN 

The Synoptic Gospels. 

Hardy Ropes. 
versity Press. 


By James 
Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
117 pp. $1.50. 

Here are four lectures of the late Pro- 
fessor Ropes, giving in clear and simple 
language the result of his long and steady 
labors on the synoptic gospels. 

Those who attended Professor Ropes’s 
lectures in Harvard University will recog- 
nize here his characteristic attitude toward 
the problem of the gospels. His great 
interest was in the discovery of the pur- 
pose or motive that caused the gospels to 
be written. He believed that Mark was 
written to show that the strange and 
unsuspected death of Jesus ‘“‘was the di- 


vinely appointed pathway to the future 
victorious issue of the Messiah.’ Mat- 
thew wrote “a systematic compendium 
or manual of what could be known in 
Matthew’s day about the life of Jesus 
Christ and about his teachings.” ‘The 
Gospel of Luke was written with direct 
biographical intention.”’ Professor Ropes 
agreed with the ancient tradition that the 
companion of Paul named Luke wrote 
the third gospel, together with the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

Professor Ropes was always keenly in- 
terested in the problem of the original 
language of the gospels. This problem has 
recently become a popular controversy in 
Harper’s Magazine and The Atlantic 
Monthly. The points of difference have 
here been emphasized between Professor 
Torrey of Yale, who believes in the Ara- 
maic origin of all of our gospels, and Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed of Chicago, who believes 
in the Aramaic origin of none of them. 
Professor Ropes. recognized the great dif- 
ficulty of the whole problem. He leaned 
toward a belief in the Aramaic origin of 
Mark, the probability of the same for 
Matthew, but rejected this origin for 
Luke, while admitting the possibility that 
certain parts of it were direct translations 
from the Aramaic. 

No hetter small book on the origin, 
content and language of the Synoptic 
Gospels has been published. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


A COLLEGE CLASSIC 


Sens of Ephraim and the Spirit of 
Williams College. By MacGregor Jenkins. 
Bosion: Houghton Mifflin Company. 236 
pp. $2.50. 

With unobtrusive skill, delightful charm 
and humor, and a distinguished style, the 
author has woven into the history of the 
college a vivid picture of the college in his 
own day (1886-1890), and an amiable 
analysis of student life during the past four 
years. He is most interested, however, in 
the impact of all that has gone before upon 
“Ferguson,’”’ apparently an adopted son, 
Williams 1934. 

Mr. Jenkins loves Ferguson and Wil- 
liams College. But he does not permit his 
affection to blind him to faults in either. 
He reveals clearly the house-party girl, 
the habitual “returner” at class reunions, 
the poseur in the student body. But he 
sees also the most unusual, one might say, 
the most unexpected, evidences of alert 
minds, imbued with a sense of fairness and 
justice. He portrays the great and benef- 
icent influence of certain professors. His 
final appraisal of students in this ‘Rich 
Man’s co lege’? It is that Ferguson “‘is a 
queer bird, but I like him.’”’ Ferguson is, 
indeed, a chap worth knowing if he will 


permit you to do so. He is also, one mz 
believe, somewhat “fed up” on the me 
that America has bequeathed to him, ar 
he is not unlikely to do something about 1 
“Sons of Ephraim” will probably becon 

a classic among histories of modern colles 
life. | 
Rayford W. Logan. 


A CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Tales from the Old Testament. £ 
H. W. Fox. New York: Harper an 
Brothers. 154 pp. $1.00. | 


Since the King James version was pul 
lished, there have been many new tran 
lations, or revisions. They may or ma 
not have been more correct or more liters 
renderings of the old Hebrew or Gree 
texts; not one has equaled the beauty « 
style of the King James Bible. But time 
and manners have changed in the la: 
300 years, and so has the English languag 
The Psalms and other poetic parts hol 
their charm for young and old; in the na 
rative parts one sometimes wishes fc 
more detail, or at least more knowledge « 
manners and customs than most of v 
have. That is particularly true of chi 
dren. So an attempt to retell the ol 
stories in a form more familiar to the mod 
ern child, more like other books he read: 
is not so presumptuous as it appears a 
first. 

Mr. Fox tells a score of the Old Testa 
ment stories after the modern story-tellin 
manner, and does it well. Hehas amplifie 
detail and dialogue in the way all childre 


like. He brings the people and incident 
close to the child listener. 
Sunday school teachers who hay 


classes ten years old or younger will fin 
the manner of telling these stories wel 
worth studying. So will the parents 
young children who plan to do some ¢ 
their own Bible teaching. 

J. Gilbert Peirce. 


* * 


SUNRISE LINGERS IN THE SKY 


Dew on the Grass. By Hiluned Lewis 
New York: The Macmillan Company 
222 ppenernve 

The tradition of Kenneth Graham is no 
dead. Those who read “The Golden Age 
and “‘Wind in the Willows” with the keen 
est pleasure will find a similar deligh 
awakened by this charming book. 

It is not a book for children. It is 
book for grown-ups, who wish to reviv 
certain aspects of their own childhooc¢ 
Here they will find the most elusive mc 
ments of life captured and held in delicate 
ly beautiful prose—perfectly crystallizec 


“Ah, where are now those voices 
That echoed on those shores? 
And where the jolly boatmen 
Who dipped their yellow oars? 
The sunset lingers in the sky 
But still the changing stream runs by. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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Letters to the Editor 


ROUNDING UP THE COMMUNISTS 


fo the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The editorial, “The Communist Scape- 
oat,” which appeared in The Register of 
Jetober 4, containing, as it does, reference 
o recent happenings in Rhode Island, 
yarrants comment. The rounding up, and 
o some cases the arrest, of known Com- 
aunists in Providence was following a very 
erious situation, engaging the attention 
f the state police and the Rhode Island 
Yational Guard, in which violence of the 
nost provocative sort was rapidly on the 
merease. A beginning of Communist ac- 
tvity, with the peculiar ways of working 
vhich Communists pursue, was recognized. 
whe result of the round-up was justified, 
alting the activities of a number of people 
vom familiar neighborhoods in Boston 
nd New York, these people for the most 
‘art known to police, in some cases with 
liases. 
| Thus a well-manned police force pro- 
ected the state, as it always will. The 
mbers of a more serious conflagration 
rere effectively quenched. In the minds 
if discreet citizens there is nothing of the 
umiliar “scapegoat” in these recent de- 
elopments in Rhode Island, of which 
Ar. Baker speaks. It is true that politics 
rere played during the whole of this 
erious affair. 
As far as Communists were concerned, 
ney were handled in a commendable 
aanner, being apprehended at a time of 
ublic danger, and effectively eased out 
a state in which they are foreigners, 
aough sojourners for their peculiar 
2asons. 


Henry D. Sharpe. 
| Providence, R. I. 


* * 


THINKS DR. SULLIVAN IS RIGHT 


'o the Editor of The Christian Register: 
In this rather warlike comment upon the 
tter written by Mrs. W. W. Schaum, 
hich appeared in The Register of October 
, in disapproval of Dr. William Laurence 
ullivan’s ideas of peace and war, I confess 
» an abhorrence of warfare as intense as 
er own, and more inclusive. 

I must also confess, however, that in 
ver sixty years of eager study of my 
merican neighbors the finest spirit of 
nselfish fellowship and consecration I 
yer encountered among them was in the 
undreds and thousands of them with 
hom I came in contact, at the call of 
tual war, from 1914 to 1918. 

In all that I learned from intimate 
uch with English and American relatives 
1d friends through the Great War—in all 
at I have gathered from dim recollec- 
ons of the Civil War and from living side 
y side with both northern and southern 
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people who went through it and through 
the times that followed it—by all that I 
can recover from history and tradition of 
how men and women carried themselves 
in the War of the Revolution, I am con- 
vinced that these actual wars worked less 
evil than has the self-seeking, grasping, 
gouging, bullying, enslaving peace that 
we have all too often ‘‘enjoyed’’! 

To have known the sort of peace that 
politicians and carpet-baggers imposed 
upon our own South as soon as Abraham 
Lincoln was out of the way—to have 
borne and still to be bearing the wildly 
popularized contempt of law and the 
enormously profitable gang iniquities and 
outrages that prohibition duly bred and 
has bequeathed to us—to be a bedeviled 
party to economic and nationalistic policies 
that goad our own classes into mutual 
hatred and contention and other peoples 
to hold us consecrated to nothing but our- 
selves—what else is such peace as this 
but a warfare with no honor, nor chivalry, 
nor real “peace and good will’ about it? 

In this very copy of The Register, print- 
ing Mrs. Schaum’s letter, we have the 
report of Homer Thomas, a member of 
this past summer’s Peace Caravan, bearing 
witness to the futility of erying, ‘‘Peace! 
Peace!’’ when our pseudo-peace is no real 
peace at all. 

In his report, out of such experience, he 
says: “Peace is a problem the roots of 
which lie deep in society; we are not able 
to set up war as a nine-pin to be knocked 
down.” 

We have Edward Everett Hale, in Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead’s picture of him, urging 
as far back as the 1880’s the vital need of 
an international court of justice, which, 
she tells us all too truly, our bitter partisan 
polities have blocked our doing anything, 
either to establish or to fellowship, ever 
since. 

We have Dr. Henry Wilder Foote driven 
to plead that sharp practice give place to 
good will and fair play in our sports, es- 
pecially in those that are international. 

And in business we have Rey. Ernest 
Caldecott lifting his voice against its being 
made a case of “dog eat dog,” while he 
instances a recent experience of ‘‘patriotic”’ 
business men making it just that! 

It is this kind of peace—peace that 
battens upon the helplessness and de- 
fencelessness of others, that forces hard 
and cruel bargains, that makes crime itself 
a business with literally “‘millions in it,” 
that impels and inspires whole classes and 
countries to suspect and hate and plot 
against each other,—it is this sort of peace 
that needs curing as the one remedy for 
war. 

You don’t bring peace to a gang of 
lawless, quarrelsome boys by taking their 


sticks and stones away. Only by giving 
their abounding energy happier play and 
by keeping them to decent fellowship 
instead of rugged and pugnacious indi- 
vidualism can you stop their fighting. 
What else is actual war but the eruption 
that the fell disease of a warring peace 
brings to a head? 

What else is it but the outbreak of fever 
and delirium which poison and corruption 
within the body-politic make inevitable 
soon or late? 

I can’t help coming to the conclusion 
that Dr. Sullivan is right and Mrs. 
Schaum is wrong as to peace and war. 

We must civilize, humanize, Christianize 
our peace and then we shall have found the 
one best and the only possible riddance to 
war. 

George Kent. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


* * 


SEND “THE REGISTER” 

To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Last fall when I was pulled off and was 
without work, I fell down with The 
Register, but back in the spring some good 
brother or sister “‘picked me up” and I 
have been receiving The Register regularly 
since, and I notice it runs to January, 1935, 
for which, please extend my sincere thanks 
to whomever thanks may be due; this was 
really appreciated, and now since I am 
back at work with all my rights unim- 
paired, I have much to be thankful for, 
and am quite confident I will be able to 
take care of my obligations beginning in 
January next. 


With every good wish. 
Bh IE, take 


(We are glad to receive gift subscrip- 
tions for individuals who are eager to 
receive The Register regularly, but who are 
unable to subscribe for it.) 

The Editor. 
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COMMISSION OF APPRAISAL 


The nominating committee for the sur- 
vey commission held its first meeting in 
June under the chairmanship of Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, with Rev. Frank O. Holmes 
acting secretary. Much correspondence 
and many personal interviews followed 
during the summer. Persons whose ad- 
vice was desired were consulted, as well as 
persons desired as members of the com- 
mission. To secure the acceptance of the 
right type of person to engage in the ar- 
duous task of the commission is not an easy 
job. However, the nominating committee 
rejoices in the fact that four such persons 
have already accepted and that a person 
with especial experience in such survey 
work has consented to act as adviser. It 
is expected that the three remaining 
places on the commission will be filled very 
shortly, and full announcement of the per- 
sonnel of the commission will soon be made. 

John H. Lathrop. 
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Meeting of A. U. A. Directors 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held on Tuesday, 
October 9. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the first five months of the fiscal year, 
and said that nothing had occurred since 
the last meeting of the directors which 
would cause him to change his estimate for 
the income available for the budget of the 
Association for the fiscal year. The Board 
decided, therefore, it was not necessary 
to make any revision of the appropriations 
in the budget at this time. 

The treasurer called attention to the 
pamphlet, “The Finances of the American 
Unitarian Association,” prepared by Percy 
W. Gardner in accordance with the vote 
of the directors on May 24, and said that 
copies were ready for distribution. 

The Administrative Council was em- 
powered to select the recipients of the in- 
come for ministerial aid from the Dillen- 
bach Fund for the balance of the fiscal 
year. 

Voted: That the board of trustees of 
The Christian Register, Inc., be asked to 
consider favorably the complete amalgama- 
tion at the earliest possible time of The 
Christian Register and The Christian Leader. 

Voted: To appropriate to The Christian 
Register either for the remainder of this 
fiscal year or for such part of the fiscal 
year as may be necessary, a sum not to ex- 
ceed $840 to enable the trustees of The 
Register to balance its budget and also to 
employ a part-time salaried editor begin- 
ning November 1, 1934, at the rate of 
$100 a month, this arrangement to con- 
tinue only so long a time as such editor is 
employed, but no longer than the end of 
the fiscal year, April 30, 1935. —_ 

Voted: To diseontinue A. U. A. No. 292, 

“The Unitarianism of Thomas Jefferson,” 
by Samuel M. Crothers, and to substitute a 
new pamphlet from material furnished by 
Rev. Charles Graves. 

In the matter of the Beacon Hymnal, 
the president reported that there had been 
unavoidable delay in the preparation of 
the manuscript, but that the copy will be 
in the hands of the printer shortly 

The president reported for the com- 
mittee on religious education and said that 
progress was being made, but that the com- 
mittee as yet had no definite reeommenda- 
tion as to a secretary. 

Upon the recommendation of the re- 
ligious education committee, it was 

Voted: That there be added to the com- 
mittee the president and secretary of the 
Association, two officers of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, and that Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, General Secretary for the 
Universalist General Convention, or some- 
one approved by him, be asked to act as 
adviser. 

The president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow and Dr. Charles R. 


Joy reported briefly on the meetings of 
the International Association at Copen- 
hagen. They feel that the meetings of the 
Association were the one bright spot in 
Europe during the summer. 

Dr. Joy reported on the situation in 
Transylvania and further in regard to the 
meeting of the Committee on Religious 
Minorities in New York this week. 

The report prepared by the president, 
Dr. Joy and others, in regard to the situa- 
tion in Praha was discussed at length. 
Upon the motion of Mr. Graves, it was 

Voted: That the report be accepted and 
placed on file, and further, that a state- 
ment of the general situation be printed 
and distributed. 

The president announced the death of 
Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant, a member 
of this Board and minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Baltimore, Md. The 
directors stood in memory of Mr. Sturte- 
vant and the president was requested to 
convey to Mrs. Sturtevant the deep 
sympathy of the Board in her bereavement. 

Gorham Dana was approved as trustee 
of Proctor Academy. 

In response to a request from the 
Young People’s Religious Union, it was 

Voted: That an additional sum of $300 
be appropriated for the Y. P. R. U. for the 
balance of the fiscal year. 

Voted: To invite Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
of Boston, Mass., to fill the vacancy on 
the Board of Directors caused by the death 
of Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant. 

The president was authorized to ap- 
point the program committee for Anni- 
versary Week, 1935. 

The request of the Third Unitarian So- 
ciety of Dercnester for a loan was referred 
to the Administrative Council with power. 

The request of the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, whose building was 
recently destroyed by fire, that the As- 
sociation transfer its investment in the 
present property to a proposed new loca- 
tion, was referred to the finance and ad- 
ministrative committees with power. 

The president announced that a portrait 
of Dr. Merle St. Croix Wright, for many 
years minister of the Lenox Avenue Uni- 
tarian Church, New York City, had been 
given to the Association as a permanent 
loan by his daughter, Dr. Elizabeth Wright 
Hubbard. 

Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, who expects to 
be in Egypt a part of the coming winter, 
was appointed representative of the As- 
sociation to carry its greetings to liberal 
Moslems in Egypt. 

The president was authorized to extend 
the greetings of the Board to Rev. Alfred 
Gooding of Portsmouth, N. H., on the 
completion of his fiftieth year of service 
as minister and minister emeritus of the 
South Parish in Portsmouth, N. H. 

The request from the United Liberal 
Church of Atlanta, Ga., for permission to 
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make a further addition to its mortg#h 
was referred to the Administrative Cop} 
cil with power. 
The next meeting of the Board will || 
held on Tuesday, December 11. 
Walter R. Hunt, Secretaryih 
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STOCKTON UNITARIANS MAY 
TALK AS WELL AS LISTE, 


Declaring that ‘“‘a democratic age 
mands a democratic exchange of thoug 
in religion as well as in other fields,’’ Ri 
Clarence M. Vickland, minister of 
Unitarian Society of Stockton, Call 
supplied four members of his congregat 
with an outline of his sermon September : 
so that they might be prepared to lead 
panel discussion at an evening meeting. 

The enthusiastic response to this @ 
parture from the usual system whij 
allows the congregation to be “‘seen but : 
heard,” confirmed Mr. Vickland’s bel 
that both pastor and parishioners mich 
benefit from an exchange of views. Me} 
bers and friends of the church turned o} 
for the evening meeting at the home of 0 
of the members, and took hearty part in 
discussion of Mr. Vickland’s  subje¢ 
“Faith in God: Its Meaning and Sj 


nificance for Today.” | 
* * 


PERSONALS 


Norman Hapgood of Petersham, Mas i 
will be heard over a coast-to-coast ne} 
work from radio station WJZ October | 
at 10.30 p. m., on “An American Fig 
side” program. The program, which is 
be broadcast each Sunday evening, is 0: i 
in which a genial philosopher known 
“John Emerson’”’ discusses literature, hill 
tory, or philosophy with a noted | 

| 
, 


ality who is his guest of the evening. 


Miss Velma Annette Girelius, daught ! 
of Rev. and Mrs. Charles G. Girelius of th f 
First Unitarian Church, New Orleanj 
La., is a member of the freshman class] 
the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial Colleg 
for Women of Tulane University, New 0} 
leans. 


| 


The Memphis church has been hono 4 i 
by the taking from. its ranks in the la |! 
year of two men to work for the New Ded | 
at Washington. C. Arthur Bruce wd 
put at the head of the industry’s end q 
the Lumber Code at the Capital, anf 
Robert S. Keebler, prominent attorney ¢ 
the Scopes trial, is now working on behat 
of labor for the New Deal, also wig 
desk in Washington. 


Braintree, Mass.—Rev. Lon Ray Cal 
pastor of All Souls’ Church, will conduc 
two series of weekly afternoon meeting 
this year. Monday afternoons are tok 
given over to the reviewing of significar 
current literature, and Friday afternoor 
to an analytical and historical review ¢ 
the Bible. Both series are to be open t 
the public. 
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‘TURNING TO GOD” IS 

_ SOLUTION RECOMMENDED 

| FOR WORLD PROBLEMS 
| A national effort of Catholic, Jewish, 
nd Protestant clerics, educators, and 
faymen to “undergird and strengthen the 
noral and spiritual forces of the nation,’’ 
thich was instituted by the Golden Ru'e 
foundation as the National Committee for 
Religion and Welfare Recovery, made its 
atest public gesture in a national con- 
‘ention September 20, at Chicago, Ill. 

On paper this committee, consisting of 
ifty-four bishops, forty-five pastors, priests 
nd rabbis, twenty-five college presidents, 
‘nd 143 national officers of church and 
venevolent boards, is impressive. The 
onference, however, was a work session 
‘nd publicity enterprise, and few attended 
xcept the secretaries and officers of the 
fommittee, the scheduled speakers, and 
he press representatives. One of the 
hief efforts made by the committee in 
ts well-organized publicity, which in- 
luded a half hour over the ‘Blue Net- 
vork”’ of the National Broadcasting Com- 
yany, special ceremonies at the World’s 
Yair, and carefully prepared press re- 
eases, was to combat the popular notion 
that the church is a dying institution, 
osing in membership and attendance. 

' Assurances were to the effect that the 
thurch, as evidenced by growth in church 
nembership, new buildings, and weekly 
ittendance, had also had a century of 
rogress. According to Dr. Herman C. 
Weber, editor of the Church Year Book, 
t is estimated that prior to 1800 only 
5 percent of the population in the United 
States belonged to churches. By 1850, 
15.5 percent were church members. In 
1900 the number of church members had 
‘isen to 35.7 percent of the total popula- 
sion; in 1910 43.4 percent. And ‘“‘in 1930, 
dased on total population, all ages includ- 
ing babies, the percentage was 47.6 per- 
rent.” 

_ Dr. Weber further estimated church at- 
sendance at weekly services of Jewish, 

Protestant, and Catholic congregations to 
oe 30,000,000. In the last seventy-five 
years, he claimed, the number of church 
ouildings has increased seven-fold, now 
sotaling 232,154. The church debt has 
been held at the astonishingly low figure 
of 11 percent. One interesting fact brought 
out was that 68 percent of the funds 
contributed to church-sponsored welfare 
agencies comes from persons with salaries 
of $3,000 or under, indicating that the 
greater part of the annual support of 
philanthropic institutions, even before the 
depression, comes from small givers. 

Although the emphasis of the conference 
was statistical, and the measurements by 
which spiritual progress was sought to be 
proved were for the most part material in- 
dices, and hence questionable standards of 
religious progress, individual speakers 
here and there sought to justify the 
churches in other terms. H. Paul Doug- 
las, formerly director of the Institute of 
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Social and Religious Research outlined 
the following ‘‘definite steps” in religious 
progress in the last century: 

1. Sectarian division is checked. There 
are relatively not more, but fewer, denom- 
inations than there used to be. 

2. Within Protestantism there is con- 
stantly increasing unity. 

3. A strong movement for cooperation 
among the major faiths is in the ascendant. 

4. There has been a slight gain in the 
proportion of men who are members of 
churches. 

5. Churches, through more carefully 
graded and adapted types of services and 
activities, are better able to hold the con- 
verts which they make. (This, of course, 
refers chiefly to the Protestant churches.) 

6. A vigorous youth movement has 
been developed within the last century in 
all of the major faiths. 

Rabbi Louis Mann of the Committee on 
Message pointed out that unless the com- 
mittee could define its motto—‘‘Turning 
to God’’—it would mean nothing. The 
message that emerged from the committee 
and that was announced over the radio 
and in the press, recorded ‘‘the profound 
conviction of the committee that in a 
tense time like the present the supreme 
need in human life is the reaffirmation of 
faith in God as the basis of confidence and 
hope,” it declared its purpose to help 
bring about ‘‘a vital sense of the life and 
presence of God in this generation.” It 
further appealed to men and women of 
good will, without reference to race and 
communion, to establish a new moral and 
spiritual order “‘which will make impos- 
sible the exploitation of human life through 
the lust for gain, irrespective of etiical 
consideration.” 

Rabbi Mann, in his radio talk, further 
intimated that the justification of the 
churches can only be found in a prevention 
of another moral breakdown such as was 
manifest in the World War and the de- 
pression, declaring that there is “‘a most 
intimate connection between moral col- 
lapse and economic collapse. The crying 
need of the hour is for cooperation be- 
tween capital and labor, between individ- 
ual and nation, between one nation and 
another nation. The alternative to co- 
operation, a most destructive alternative, 
is exploitation.” 

In general, the point made by the con- 
ference might be summarized as follows: 
“During the depression people have tended 
to cut out all but what they considered 
essentials. In doing so they have with- 
drawn financial support from the charac- 
ter-building agencies. But this withdrawal 
is shortsighted and will exact its price. 
Just as the depression led to a moral 
breakdown there can be no permanent, 
economic recovery without spiritual re- 
covery. Hence the churches should be 
supported.” 

There will be many points at which re- 
ligious liberals will be critical of the 
program of this committee. They will see 
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that even if these churches numbered 90 
percent of the entire population on their 
rolls, such growth in numerical and ma- 
terial strength might not indicate progress 
unless there had been a corresponding de- 
velopment in the quality of the intangibles 
represented. These three great sects, rep- 
resenting a conglomeration of differing, 
even conflicting, doctrines and aims, may 
or may not contribute to social progress. 
If it is true that well over 50 percent of the 
adult population were church members, 
then the admitted moral breakdown of 
these last few decades is in no small degree 
chargeable to the failure of the church, and 
its growth should be a cause for humility 
rather than pride. It will be seen that 
what the churches need to do far more 
than conduct this public apology for their 
existence, is to do considerable searching 
into the efficacy of their own methods and 
the quality of their own ideals. They 
should ask whether being a church mem- 
ber does insure adequate moral standards. 
They should ask why, when over 50 per- 
cent of the adult and adolescent population 
were members of churches, there has been 
a moral breakdown. MHave the churches 
gained the world and lost their soul? 
Edwin H. Wilson. 

WEDDING AT BOLTON 
WITHOUT GOLD 

Rev. Joseph N. Pardee, minister emeri- 
tus, and Mrs. Pardee, will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of their wedding, 
Monday evening, October 29, at eight 
o’clock, at the Parish Church of Bolton, 
Mass. A general invitation is extended to 
friends and neighbors far and near. 

NEW YORK WOMEN’S LEAGUE 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will open its season of activities 
Friday, October 26, at 10 a. m., at All 
Souls’ Church, Lexington Avenue and 80th 
Street, New York, N. Y., when the gov- 
erning board will hold its first meeting of 
the year under the leadership of Mrs. 
David R: Rodger, president. 

There will be a box luncheon at one 
o’clock, and at 2 p. m. the committee on 
religious education, of which Mrs. William 
Klaber of the Montclair, N. J., Alliance 
is chairman, will conduct a round table on 
topics of interest to church-school workers. 

Mrs. Webster F. Williams, chairman of 
the program committee, has announced 
that Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New 
York, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of 
the General Alliance, and Dr. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, minister of the Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Syracuse, N. Y., 
will be among the speakers at the annual 
dinner to be held November 2 at the 
George Washington Hotel in New York. 

* * 
N. E. ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE 

The fall meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held in the church 
of the First Parish Society in Portland, 
Me., Thursday, October 18. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Two it takes to make 
a quarrel, 
one can always end it. 
Spanish Proverb. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun~ 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday’ 
11 a. m., Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles* 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1480 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences, 
in standard time. 


ACCEPTS CALL TO KALAMAZOO 
Rev. Edwin C. Palmer of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has accepted a call to the People’s 
Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. Mr. Palmer 
has held Unitarian pastorates at Lincoln, 
Neb., and Bloomington, Ill., and was pre- 
viously in the Congregational ministry. 


* * 


MR. GYSAN BACK FROM WEST 


After a 10,000 mile motor tour with his 
family through the South and West, Rev. 
William H. Gysan has resumed his duties 
as Unitarian minister to students in 
Greater Boston and director of the na- 
tional Unitarian student work. In the 
course of hissummer trip Mr. Gysan visited 
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The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
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of religious life and community service. 
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nearly fifty college and university com- 
munities. 

During the month of July he filled an 
engagement in Los Angeles as Billings 
Lecturer at the First Unitarian Church 
during part of the summer session of the 
two universities located there. In a radio 
broadcast over station KECA he spoke on 
“Our Children and the Movies,”’ outlining 
within the hearing of Hollywood, the steps 
which must be taken to make the movies 
fit for children and young people. Mr. 
Gysan’s final address at the church on 
“Religion and Mental Health’ was also 
broadcast over station KECA. 

Mr. Gysan opened his fall speaking 
schedule with a brief address at the Lay- 
men’s League Eastern Convention at 
Northfield, Mass. 


* * 


ANN ARBOR CHURCH SCHOOL 


As a further step in the novel program 
planned for this year by Rey. Harold P. 
Marley, minister of the Unitarian church, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., an announcement of 
plans for the enlarged church school was 


recently mailed to members of the churcl 
setting forth the main points to be covered 
by the school during the year under t 
direction of Professor John F. Shepard « 
the University of Michigan. 

Aims of the school as outlined in th 
announcement are a teaching of the Bib 
and the history of Christianity so that thi 
child may have an appreciation of his ow 
religious culture in relation to other ¢ 
tures. Another aim is to give a naturalistif 
foundation and pattern of thinking i 
ethics, and finally, a desirable training if 
emotional attitudes through devotiona 
services of modern character. ' 

In the outline of the curriculum th 
various courses cover Old Testamen 
stories and folk-stories from other cultures 
main ethical teaching of Jesus; great chart 
acters in Christian history; cosmic atti 
tudes suggested by evolution; and a study 
of ritual in its primitive form and as i 
develops. Other possible courses are to bé 
a discussion of current magazine articles 
the different Christian churches; ethics 
old and new; and the literature of the Ole 
Testament and the Apocrypha. 
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STUDENT PILGRIMAGE MADE 
TO LEXINGTON AND CONCORD 


A pilgrimage of Unitarian students from 
the colleges of Boston, Mass., under the 
eadership of Rev. William H. Gysan, 
Unitarian minister to students in Greater 
Boston, visited historic Lexington and 
voncord, Mass., October 14. The young 
deople attended the morning service of the 
first Congregational Unitarian Society at 
4exington, where the congregation was 
ybserving Family Sunday. Rey. Paul 
darmon Chapman, the minister, took as 
nis sermon subject, “‘A Good Life and a 
Merry One—the philosophy of a Danish 
yreacher and poet.” 

After being entertained at the homes of 
members of the parish for dinner, the 
itudent party visited spots of historic 
nterest. 


*K co 
| DETROIT MERGER COMPLETED 


' At a special meeting of Detroit, Mich., 
iberals September 24, the merging of the 
Jnitarian and Universalist churches was 
made official by the formation of a new 
teligious society—the Church of Our 
“ather (Unitarian-Universalist). This ac- 
ion restores the society-to its situation 
of 1880, at which time the First Universal- 
st Society was formed by a group of 
members who left the Unitarian Church. 
Che step has been contemplated for the 
ast dozen years and became an actuality 
January, 1933, when, the Universalists 
eing without a minister and the Unita- 
‘jians without a church, Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord, the Unitarian minister, took out 
Universalist fellowship and began to 
onduct joint services in the Universalist 
shurch. 

' The experiment proved so satisfactory 
shat it was decided to make the arrange- 
ment permanent. The articles of associa- 
ion and the proposed by-laws were ratified 
oy the Unitarians at their annual meeting 
n January and by the Universalists in 
May. At the first meeting of the new 
organization Wade O. Hulbert was elected 
moderator, and E. M. Honey, W. P. 
Putnam, Mrs. E. G. Braun, A. W. Birdsall, 
& F. Ingram, Jr., Mrs. R. L. Davis, 
Charles B. Marks, Louis Thiele, and Miss 
Alice Guysi were named to the board of 
‘rustees. The present church building will 
sontinue to be the property of the Uni- 
yersalist General Convention, and the 
sroperty on which the Unitarian church 
stood will be held by a self-perpetuating 
soard of trustees which will deed the land 
-o the new society when and if the Uni- 
versalist Convention is persuaded to do 
jkewise with its holding. 

The covenant adopted is as follows: 
‘We unite ourselves together as a liberal 
shurch in Detroit, Mich., affirming our 
‘aith in one God, Creator and ever-abiding 
Spirit of an orderly and purposeful universe, 
n the validity of the moral and spiritual 
principles taught by Jesus, and in the 
yower and responsibility of all souls to 


grow forever toward God. We believe it 
to be the duty and function of this church 
to teach and interpret these principles and 
of its members to exemplify them in their 
relations with each other and mankind.” 
The first service under the new arrange- 
ment was designated as ‘‘Rally Sunday,” 
with Dr. Reccord speaking on ‘‘A Forward 
Look.” All liberals were invited to attend 
the service and the response was enthusi- 
astic. The newly formed chorus choir made 
its first appearance at this service. 
* * 
DR. SUMMERBELL TENDERED 
APPRECIATIVE RESOLUTION 


Because of his activity in general wel- 
fare work and in the field of slum clearance 
during the term of his pastorate at the 
Unitarian church, Tampa, Fla., Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell was tendered a reso- 
lution of appreciation by the directors of 
the Tampa Family Service Association at 
a meeting September 29. Regret that Dr. 
Summerbell’s resignation from the Tampa 
church would mean the end of his work in 
that community was expressed as follows: 
“Be it resolved that, whereas Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell during his ministry in Tampa 
has given unsparingly of his time and 
talent to the welfare of the under-privileged 
and unfortunate members of the com- 
munity, we, the members of the board of 
directors of the Family Service Association, 
hereby express our appreciation to Dr. 
Summerbell and our regret that he is 
leaving Tampa.” 


* Ok 


CALLED TO BEDFORD 


Rev. Harlan S. Evans, who has been 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in Upton, Mass., has been called by the 
First Parish of Bedford, Mass. 

cS * 
COTTAGE FOR MINISTERS 


One of the recent developments of the 
retreat property at Senexet Pines, near 
Putnam, Conn., has been the furnishing 
of a cottage for the use of ministers. Here 
a man may go with his family for rest and 
recuperation. The house is not meant for 
the ordinary purposes of a vacation, but 
is offered to those who are suffering from 
breakdown or are in the situation where 
their strength must be built up. Needless 
to say, the facilities are offered without 
charge, it being necessary only for guests 
to bring with them food and personal 
belongings. The cottage has already been 
used for the purposes named, and it is 
expected that as time goes on there will be 
other opportunities for service. Applica- 
tions should be made to Mrs. Theodore C. 
Williams, Hotel Charlesgate, Boston, Mass. 

* * 
PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


Recent assembly speakers have been 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker of Holyoke, 
Mass., and Hervey Elkins of Cambridge. 
Mr. Walker told of his experiences in 
Europe this past summer. He traveled 


through England, France, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Germany and thence to Copenhagen 
to attend the Congress of Religious 
Liberals. Mr. Elkins hag recently spent 
a year at the University of Heidelberg 
doing research work in chemistry, a sub- 
ject which he taught for five years at 
Harvard. 

Headmaster and Mrs. Wetherell and 
Mrs. MacPhee of the staff, attended the 
annual meetings of the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association held in Portsmouth 
October 3 and 4. 

* x 
CHURCH NOTES 


Canton, Mass.—A new organization 
of young people of high-school age, the 
Channing-Murray Union, has recently 
been formed here. Membership consists 
of both Universalists and Unitarians. The 
coming year, one regular meeting and one 
social will be held each month. 

Officers, elected September 21, are: 
president, Miss Elsie Estey; vice-president, 
Dustin Wood; secretary, Miss Mary 
Bullard; treasurer, Miss Gertrude Neider- 
hauser; executive committee, the officers 
and Miss Marjorie Estey and Atherton 
Hewett. 

Rey. Elbridge F. Stoneham is minister 
of the Canton Unitarian and Universalist 
churches. 


Lexington, Mass.—Benjamin Dean, a 
second-year student at Harvard Divinity 
School, is to assist Rev. Paul Harmon 
Chapman in the work of the church school 


of the First Congregational Unitarian 
Society. 
Washington, D. C.—On Monday 


evenings during October Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce is giving a course of conference ad- 
dresses on “‘The ABC’s of Unitarianism,” 
considering the fundamentals of the liberal 
faith from the point of view of historical 
development and psychological growth 
particularly for those who contemplate 
uniting with the church. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Dale DeWitt is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 


James C. Duncan is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Clinton, Mass. 


Rufus M. Jones is professor of philos- 
ophy at Haverford College. He is the 
author of many books, among them 
“Pathways to the Reality of God,” 
“Some Exponents of Mystical Reli- 
gion,” and ‘‘The New Quest.” 


John Howland Lathrop is minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
IN We 


Robert H. Schacht, Jr., is minister of 
the First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian), Providence, R. I. 


Pleasantries 


Bill Brawnley, the strong man of the 
village, met one of his fellow-villagers in 
the local inn. During their conversation 
Bill called the other a liar. 

The villager naturally resented this re- 
mark. 

“Look here, Brawnley,” he said, “Tl 
give you just five minutes to take that 
back.” 

Bill smiled. 

“Ts that so?” he replied, expanding his 
chest impressively. ‘‘And suppose I dvn’t 
take it back in five minutes?” 


“Then,” said the villager, after a slight | 


pause, “‘I’ll extend the time.” —T%t-Bits. 
Coal pes 


A stranger appeared at the police sta- | 


tion and applied for lodging, and, when 
asked his name, replied that it was Smith. 

“Give me your real name,” he was 
ordered. 


“Well,” said the applicant, “put me | 


down as William Shakespeare.” 
“That’s better,’ the officer told him. 
“You can’t bluff me with that Smith 


stuff.” —H xchange. 
* * 


A Negro mammy had a family of well- | 


behaved boys. One day her mistress 
asked: 

“Sally, how do you raise your boys so 
well?” 

“‘Ah’ll tell you, missus,” answered Sally. 
“Ah raise ’em wid a barrel stave and Ah 
raise ’em frequently!”—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Suitor: “I would like to marry your 
daughter.” 

Business Man: “Well, sir, you can leave 
your name and address, and if nothing 
better turns up, we can notify you.’’—EHxz- 
change. 

* * 

Toadville was driving west on Main 
street when he lost control of his machine. 
It mounted the sidewalk, knocking people 


left and right for several years.—Phila- | 


| In Response to R epeated Suggestion 


delphia (Pa.) paper. 
* ok 
Waiter: “I’m afraid we can’t cash a 
check, sir. You see, we’ve a little agree- 


ment with the banks that we cash no | 


checks, and they serve no soup.’’—Today 
(Melbourne). 
* * 

Thése streamlined cars make it difficult 
for the average pedestrian to know whether 
he’s been run over or backed into.—Life. 

* ES 

If, as Marconi says, the next war is 
fought with radio, we can all dial for our 
own country.—Washington Evening Star. 

* * 

Rip Van Winkle slept for twenty years, 
but, of course, his neighbors didn’t have 
a radio.—Allanta Constitution. 

* * 

Burr: ‘‘These beds are too short.” 

Petey: ‘You skouldn’t sleep so long.’”’— 
The 1938 Pioneer. 


| recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. | selling SNAPON SANDALS, toe rub; 
| Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Harvard Church, , something every woman needs, so made t 


| Brookline, Mass. | ONE SIZE ONLY fits all sizes of womd 


| ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. of selling. State name of Lodge, Club or Soc# 
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Church Announcements 1260 CLUBS 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School LAST SEASON 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- | 
ter. Chorus of nien’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, | E A R N E D 0 VE R 
organist and echoirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning | i 
prayer with sermon by the minister. | $10, 7 Je : see 
Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, Organ | . 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church | shoes. So compact they can be carried ir 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe | Purse. Sold for 40c a pair, yet allowing a lib 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- profit to Church Clubs, Lodges and Societies C 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John | want to earn quick money for their treasuries. 


Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, Write now for our no-money-in-advance ff 


i 
te _____ | and official position. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON, SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. } 


| Box 104-I Watertown, Ma 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. ain > Pe at F} 
It renders excellent service and provides a 

pleasant atmosphere for its guests | 

Reserve Your Rooms in Advance WHEN SENDING CHANG Hi 

Ee of address 

| 

id oe teleepre _ Send New and Old One and alloy 
Beacon Street, Boston | 

Next to State House | 8 to 10 days notice 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Christianity and Marxism 


A SYMPOSIUM 
By 


Francis A. Henson (The Challenge of Marxism to Christianity) 
Henry P. Van Dusen (Tie Challenge of Christianity to Marxism) 
Sidney Hook (Js Marxism Compatible with Christiani!y?) 


With an Introduction by S. L. Solon 


Twenty-five cents a copy. Order copies from 


POLEMIC PUBLISHERS - - Dept. CR - - 673 Broadway - - New York City | 
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